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EVERY COMMON DAY. 





BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





Every common day of our lives is clasped 
and jeweled with love. 

The stars of night are beneath it, the morn- 
ing stars above. 

The peace of God broods on it, as a bird on 
the nest she built, 

And over its weariest moments the music of 
hope is spilt. 


So when my work {is finished, and I go to 
God for my wage, 

I wonder if He can give me a heavenlier 
heritage 

Than to feel that each day that I live is 
clasped and jeweled with love, 

With the stars of night beneath it and the 
morning stars above! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The U.S. Senators who are blocking the 
pending arbitration treaties ought to have 
heard the lecture given in this city on 
Jan. 18 by Sefiorita Carolina Huidobro, 
on “The Christ of the Andes.’’ Chile 
and the Argentine Republic, after quar- 
reling for seventy years about their boun- 
daries, and making great preparations for 
war, lately agreed toarbitrate the dispute. 
They signed a permanent treaty of peace, 
put into good roads and other internal 
improvements the money they had meant 
to spend in fighting, and set up onthe 
disputed boundary, 14,000 feet above sea 
level, a colossal bronze statue of Christ, 
made from the metal of old cannon, 





This result was brought about largely 
by the influence of the women of 
the two sister republics, especially 
the ‘‘Society of Christian Mothers.’’ The 
Pope has sent these South American 
mothers a medal in honor of their distin- 
guished service to the cause of peace, and 
the Czar has sent them a request for a 
full account of the Christ of the Andes. 
The ‘Society of Christian Mothers’”’ are 
going to send him a model of the statue, 
with its history written on white satin in 
gold letters. Doubtless they will accom- 
pany it with earnest if silent wishes that 
it may move him to end the carnage in the 
Far East. 


oo. 





By means of avast number of beautiful 
stereopticon views, the Senorita took her 
audience the whole journey they would 
have to make if they were to visit the 
Christ of the Andes. The views showed 
a)l the ports at which they would touch, 
the streets, squares, markets and magnifi- 
cent public buildings of the great city of 
Buenos Ayres, the illuminations and fes- 
tivities in honor of the peace delegates, 
which transformed it into a city of the 
Arabian Nights; the rejoicing crowds; the 
cathedrals where peace sermons were 


preached them, and of the statesmen who 
negotiated the treaty; the Straits of Magel- 
lan, where the presidents of the two re- 
publics met; the picturesque coast past 
which they sailed; the railroad across the 
continent; the wonderful mountain scen- 
ery through which the huge statue was 
carried up in sections, enthusiastic young 
men drawing the wagons themselves in 
dangerous places, for fear some accident 
might happen to the mules; and the mam- 
moth figure on its final site, standing out 
clear against the blue of the South Amer- 
ican sky, the base surrounded by thou- 
sands of happy men and women who had 
climbed to a height almost equal to that 
of Pike’s Peak in order to witness the 
unveiling and dedication. It was a most 
inspiring lecture. Example is always 
more powerful than precept; and the 
peace societies could not do a better thing 
than to secure the giving of this lecture 
in every city of the United States. It is 
a significant fact that one of the tablets on 
the statue’s base was presented by the 
workingmen’s organizations of Buenos 
Ayres, and one by the women. It is the 
women and the workers who suffer most 
from war. 


ne ees 

The Sefiorita, as a good suffragist, did 
not fail to show her audience the women 
who had done so much to promote the 
good result. The WomAN’s JouRNAL will 
publish next week the portrait of their 
leader. Asa patriotic South American, 
the Sefiorita also took delight in showing 
by photographic views what large cities 
and fine buildings are to be found there. 
Even Patagonia is full of French, German 
and Italian colonists, raises quantities of 
grain, and abounds in ostrich farms. The 
South American flowers, thrown upon the 
screen in their natural colors, were 80 
beautiful that each successive blossom 
called out delighted applause. The audi- 
ence went away longing to visit these 
South American countries, so interesting 
and so little known. 

Mrs. Anna Christie Fall pleaded a case 
before the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
on Jan. 18. She is said to be the first 
woman to do so, 





The proposed clause in the new charter 
of Wheeling, W. Va., giving municipal 
suffrage to women, is not limited by a 
property qualification, as erroneously re- 
ported last week. The terms are the 
same for both sexes. Men and women 
resident in Wheeling will be able to vote, 
whether taxpayers or not. If resident in 
the State, but outside of Wheeling, they 
can vote if they pay taxes on $200 worth 
of property in that city. Rev. Anna H, 
Shaw writes that the Wheeling women 
are making a magnificent campaign, and 
that Miss Kate M. Gordon is addressing 
several parlor meetings every day. Miss 
Gordon informs us that Miss Shaw has 
been making converts right and left, and 
that the outlook is bright. At one of the 
meetings, aman got up and said he had 
gone to Idaho opposed to equal suffrage, 
but a few years’ experience there had 
converted both him and his wife, an Ala- 
bama lady. He was glad to bear his 
testimony. 





WOMEN’S WORK IN RUSSIA. 

Mrs, Catherine Breshkovskaya, the re- 
turned Siberian exile who bas been receiv- 
ing such ovations in Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia, has contributed to the 
American an article on ‘*The Women and 
Children of Russia.’’ She says: 

“The educated part of the Russian pub- 
lic has become radical before becoming 
liberal. Oureducated men hold advanced 
ideas on the woman question; they be- 
lieve in giving women absolutely equal 
rights. 

“Among the progressive party espe- 
cially, women are regarded with high re- 
spect. But the government is unfriendly 
to women’s progress, and looks with sus- 
picion upon the higher education, regard- 
ing it as likely to inspire women with 
ideas hostile to autocracy. 

‘Any woman who tries to do benevo- 
lent work among the peasants has to meet 
many difficulties, and is lucky if her work 
is not summarily stopped by the govern- 
ment. 

“A Mrs. Ouspeinskaya had for years 
devoted herself to going about among the 
villages, teaching the women to make 
carpets, to weave, toembroider, etc. Her 
work was like that of the arts and crafts 
movement in the United States. 





‘In the famine of 1901 philanthropic 


preached, portraits of the prelates who 





persons gave her money with which to 
feed the starving peasantry, and she went 
about among the villages, establishing 
relief kitchens. In Elizavetgrad, this 
came to the ears of the Governor of the 
district, and one day he walked into her 
dining-room for the peasants. He said: 

‘**] hear you are feeding the people.’ 

» Fe," 

***In whose name?’ 

***In my own.’ 

***Who gives you the money?’ 

** *Kind-hearted people.’ 

***You must not feed the people in your 
own name, You must do it in the name 
of the Grand Duke.’ 

** *But I do not know any Grand Duke, 
and no Grand Duke has given me any 
money for this purpose.’ 

‘**No matter; you must do it in the 
name of the Grand Duke, or I shall put a 
stop to it.’ 

‘*And, as the lady would not tell the re- 
quired lie, the Governor summarily closed 
all her relief kitchens. 

‘‘Mapny other persons, both men and 
women, who began to feed the peasants 
during the famine, were arbitrarily stopped 
by the government, though the people 
were actually dying of hunger. It seems 
strange that any government should act 
so; but the motive is two-fold. 

“In the firet place, it does not want the 
common people to think that they can 
have any other benefactor than the Czar. 
In the second, it does not want them to 
come in contact with any educated per- 
son, for fear he might inspire them with 
anti-govrenmental ideas, 

“Ifa man of means or education starts 
a relief kitchen, the government says to 
itself: ‘If this fellow were a man of ‘‘cor- 
rect’’ ideas, he would not think of feed- 
ing the peasants. He must be a revolu- 
tionist. If they meet him and talk with 
him, he will fill their heads with revolu- 
tionary notions, Let us close his kitchen!’ 

‘“‘The government reasons in the same 
way when any philanthropic person starts 
a school or a circulating library for the 
people. The school or library is pretty 
sure to be closed, and the philanthropist 
put under police surveillance. He is for- 
tunate if he is not sent to prison or to 
Siberia.” 


-_— —_— = 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

**Women’s Clnbs and Public Charities”’ 
is a new department in the Chicago Com- 
mons, edited by Julia C. Lathrop. It 
opens with an interesting article by Mrs. 
F. P. Bagley on ‘**The Relation of Wom 
en’s Clubs to Public Charity Institu- 
tions.”’ 


Judges Almy, Stone, and Dewey will 
speak on ‘Juvenile Courts’’ at the meet- 
ing of the Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club at 
2.20 P. M., Jau. 23, Sewall Hall, New Cen- 
tury Building. The Moral Educational 
Association will be the guests of the club. 
Persons interested will be welcome. 


The Woman’s Club of Chelsea, Mass., 
has placed a young girl in the Massachu- 
setts Trades School for Girls, and has 
formed a Legislative Committee. 

Club women will learn with regret that, 
owing to the pressure of other duties, 
Mrs. H. R. Shattuck has felt obliged to 
relinquish the leadership of the Boston 
Political Class, which she has conducted 
for nineteen years, and that the Class 
voted to disband. 

The Entertainment Committee of the 
New England Women’s Club gives notice 
that ‘‘Aurora Leigh,’’ dramatized by A. 
F. Reddie, will be acted by students of 
Emerson College on Jan. 30 at 2.30 P. M. 
at Potter Hall. Free to members. Guests’ 
tickets at the usual price can be had of 
Mrs. Monroe Ayer, The Brunswick, or of 
Mrs. G. T. Perkins, 154 Huntington Ave. 


WOMEN AS CORN-HUSKERS. 

The Christian Advocate says: ‘‘Some 
Methodist women in Indiana have been 
earning money for their local churches by 
taking contracts for corn-husking among 
the farmers. This is quite an innovation, 
but perhaps it is healthier and more vig- 
orous exercise than quilting, and we may 
expect the Dorcas Corn-Husking Society 
to take its place with the Ladies’ Aid and 
the Pastors’ Union.’’ No one asks who 
stays at home to rock the cradle while 
the mothers are away husking corn to 
earn money for the church, But if the 
same women wished to takea twentieth 











part of the time to go and cast a ballot, 
some of their pastors would quote the 
text about women being ‘keepers at 
home,’’ and would prophesy ruin to their 
families, A. 8. B. 





MRS. GILMAN ON PURE AIR. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman contrib- 
utes to the February number of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Good Housekeeping a pungent 
article on ‘*The Home and the Hospital.”’ 
She says in part: ° 

We despise the Hindu, dying of chol- 
era for lack of sewerage. But we die ata 
rate of one in four, for lack of ventilation. 
We have the white plague steadily killing 
us off in our most valuable years, costing us 
one quarter of our lives, and billions of 
dollars annually ;—a loss, it has been cal- 
culated, equal to our entire annual export 
trade. We die patiently of this, as our 
ancestors died of the otber, and fail to see 
how swiltly we could end it if we would. 

Consumption, like typhoid fever, is a 
dirt disease, but it is from dirt in the 
lungs. . . We have to learn to purify the 
air of our cities from its body of dirt, as 
we have purified the streets of ‘‘surfece 
drainage;’’ and, more directly, we have to 
learn not to poison it. 

In this part of the struggle sanitary sci- 
ence must penetrate that well-nigh invin- 
cible fortress, the home, and teach it not 
to generate disease. Building laws come 
first: proper air space, sunlight, room for 
physical decency and health of the inhab- 
itants. Here is the hospital, taking in the 
wreckage of the home, and teaching it 
how much cubic space a human being 
must have; how many cubic feet of air an 
hour, and what kind of cleanliness is clean. 
Pure, white, sterilized and safe, with the 
inmates so guarded that even though dis- 
eased they do not further infect one an- 
other,—this is the extreme uf human effort 
to allow nature free play in the struggle 
for health. 

Now why cannot the home learn of the 
hospital? It need not be full of sick folk. 
If all the homes were what they should be 
we should need few hospitals. It need 
not be as coldly colorless, but beauty in 
household decoration can be obtained 
without our masses of dust-generating 
cloth. A house could be as lovely as a sea 
shell, and as smooth. It could have tbrill- 
ing beauty of color and of line, pure, satis- 
fying proportion, all manner of tender 
ornament and decoration, and yet not a 
needless thing in it. 

And, above all, it could have pure air, as 
far as its own contribution went. While 
we allow our manufacturers to poison us 
by wholesale with low-lying clouds of 
smoke and deadly gases, the home can not 
be safe; but an intelligent spirit in our 
homes would rise up against that whole 
sale outrage, as the men of old rose against 
the poisoners of the wells. Meanwhile, 
the home could at least see to it that it 
did not do its own poisoning. 

Here sits the family aroand the evening 
lamp; all dutifully getting the light over 
the left shoulder, for the sake of their 
eyes. The lamp meanwhile is consuming 
as much oxygen as one of the family. 
The furnace is going merrily, and the 
wind howls outside. Allis peaceful and 
serene, and nobody complains till a boister- 
ous son comes in from out of doors. 

‘Huh!’ he says, rudely. ‘*Why don’t 
you open a window?”’ 

“The window is open down in the din- 
ing room.” replies his mother, severely; 
‘you have just come in from outside, 
that’s all.”’ 

So he sits down in the family air, and 
subtracts his portion of the remaining 
oxygen as peacefully as he can, contrib- 
uting also his portion of used-up air, that 
grows fouler and fouler as it is breathed 
and rebreathed by the group, and no one 
notices it... 

We need a cultivated taste in air—as we 
have in music; a “trained nose’’ as well as 
a trained ear or eye. And we need a 
machine, an invention, a little scientific 
appliance, a thing like a thermometer. 
small, pocketable, which the well bred 
could consult on occasion and say, ‘*Dear 
me! This air has but eleven per cent. of 
oxygen, and it’s up to 83 with deleterious 
gas!’’ While we wait for the inventor, let 
the home learn of the hospital, and so 
escape it. 

A place where people live, all the time, 
ought to be quite as sanitary, as ‘‘anti- 
septically clean,’’ as a place for sick folks. 
The hospital elaborately shuts the door 
after the horse is stolen. 

Who stole it? 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


LADY ABERDEEN was the first woman 
to give a Convocation address before the 
University of Chicago. Jane Addams was 
the second. 


MARGARET EMERSON, an eye-witness of 
Lafcadio Hearns’s funeral, gives in the 
January Critic its details, with snap-shots 
of the procession moving through the 
streets of Tokyo. 


Mrs H. 8. GRENFELL received a trib- 
ute from persons of all partics at the close 
of her term as State Superintendent of 
Public Iustruction. 


Miss L, E. STEARNS of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commisson has been elected 
vice-president of the American Library 
Association. The position has hereto- 
fore been heid only by eminent male libra- 
rians. The Association is composed of 
the heads of the most noted and largest 
libraries in the country. 


THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK is said to 
be doing more than any other aristocrat 
in England to awaken people of money 
and position to the serious conditions 
confronting the thousands of unemployed 
this winter. In the British empire there 
are two chronic famines, one in India, the 
other in London. The Countess has been 
the ‘star attraction’? at many of the 
meetings lately held in behalf of the un. 
employed, 


Mrs, LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, dis- 
cussing the question whether Vermont 
should hang a woman, quotes the wording 
of the Vermont constitution to the effect 
that all citizens shall have self.govern- 
ment, ‘‘except perjurers, the feeble mind 
ed, and women.”’ Mrs. Blake holds that 
if in the matter of suffrage women are 
treated like the feeble-minded, they ought 
also to be treated as mentally irresponsi- 
ble when it comes to paying the penalty 
of crime, 


Miss MAry 8S. ANTHONY writes of the 
JOURNAL'S charfge of form: ‘So far as I 
am concerned, I much prefer the small 
paper, with only the choicest and most 
interesting items of news selected by you, 
which saves me the trouble of looking 
over a large paper and selecting for my- 
self.’’ Miss Anthony shows her appre. 
ciation of the’ JouRNAL in the most sub- 
stantial way, by sending in twenty-six 
new subscribers. If all the young suf- 
fragists had as much energy as some of 
the older ones, our circulation would soon 
run up toa hundred thousand, 


Mrs. FLoreNce Howe HA. of Plain. 
field, N. J., has lately returned from a 
lecture trip to Western Pennsylvania, 
where she was received with great kind- 
ness and hospitality. She gave her new 
lecture, ‘‘Gothic Cathedrals of France,” 
illustrated with stereopticon views, be- 
fore the Woman’s Club of Sewickley Val- 
ley. Notre Dame of Paris, Saint Denis, 
Chartres, Rheims, Amiens, Beauvais, 
Rouen, and St. Ouen were the cathedrals 
and churches described. At Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Hall read a paper on ‘*The American 
Woman of the Twentieth Century” before 
the Columbian Council of Jewish Women. 
She pronounced woman suffrage to be the 
next step in feminine progress, but, while 
urging on her hearers the importance of 
the ballot, expressed her belief in the 
home and in its preservation as most im- 
portant for the race. Mrs. Hall will 
come to Boston the middle of February to 
visit her mother, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
and to fill lecture engagements. 


Mrs. CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKAYA 
spoke in New York City on Jan. 18, at 
the rooms of the League for Political 
Education. Rev. M. J. Savage presided, 
and the organization of a vigorous New 
York branch of the “Friends of Russian 
Freedom” was completed. A few days 
before, Mrs. Breshkovskaya addressed 
the young ladies of the Misses Ely’s 
school. She has been given banquets in 
New York, in Newark, N. J., and else- 
where in the vicinity, and has been kept 
continually busy. She has now gone to 
Chicago, where she will spend about a 
month, She will be the guest of Miss 
Jane Addams at Hull House, In the lat- 
ter part of February she expects to return 
to Boston, The full and interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of Mrs. Breshkovakaya, 
by Ernest Poole, lately published in the 
Outlook, has been issued in pampblet 
form, with portrait, and is for sale for the 
benefit of her work in Russia. Price ten 
cents at the WomAn’s JouRNAL Office 
eleven cents by mail, 
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WOMEN AS AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


On January 14 the U. 8. Senate took up 
a bill for restoring American citizenship 
to women whw have married foreigners. 

Senator Nelson of Minnesota said that 

the bill was intended to apply to women 
of this country who had married abroad 
and were divorced or had lost their hus- 
bands. 
. Senator Depew of New York said it 
was not intended to confine the bill to 
widows and divorcées, but to apply it to 
all women who have foreign husbands, 
Suffragists aod ladies of the Legislative 
League took exceptiun to the fact that 
women lost their citizenship by marrying 
a foreigner, while men did not. 

Senator Lodge of Massachusetts sug- 
gested an amendment confining the op- 
eration of the bill to widows and women 
lawtnily divorced, 

Senator Tillman protested against the 
amendment as unjustly discriminative. 
‘**We should not,” he said, ‘‘entirely cut 
off those of our women who enter upon 
foreign married relations because they 
are crazy about titles, and who want to 
get back among decent American gentle- 
men.’’ 

Senator Lodge’s amendment was ac- 
cepted. 

Senator McComber offered an amend- 
ment requiring women taking advantage 
of the proposed law to renounce all titles 
of nobility which they may have acquired, 
and this amendment was adopted. 


In the above discussion it was tacitly 
assumed by all these senators that mar- 
riage disqualifies a wonian for independ- 
ent citizenship; in other words, that by 
the fact of marriage she loses her person- 
ality, and becomes ‘‘merged,’’ so to speak, 
in her husband—a mere chameleon, taking 
color from her surroundings. 

This is the old idea of marriage, handed 
down from feudal ages, aud surviving in 
law and custom as a relic of barbarism. 
Iu many of our States it still lingers. 
But, in Massachusetts, the law has out- 
grown it. Here, and in other enlightened 
communities, married women have se- 
cured independent rights to person, 
property, earnings, and children, Mar 
riage has become, in law and in fact, a 
‘permanent partnership of equals, with 
reciprocal rights and duties.’’ There is 
no more reason why an American woman, 
because the wife of a foreign husband, 
should lose her citizenship, than why an 
American man, because the husband of a 
foreign wife, should himself become an 
alien. 

We are sorry that it should have beena 
Massachusetts senator who proposed the 
amendment which destroyed in great 
measure the object of the bill. It ought 
not to be necessary for a woman to be- 
come a widow or a divorcée in order to 
regain her American citizenship. She 
should never lose it. Marriage is not a 
crime to be punished by deprivation of 
civil rights. Let women continue to pro- 
test and petition, until the American wife 
of a foreigner remains an American citi- 
zen, 

Nor is it true, as Senator Tillman seems 
to imagine, that American women who 
marry foreigners are usually “crazy for a 
title of nobility.’’ In ninety-nine cases 
ont of a hundred they marry from affec- 
tion. And if they are so unwise as to 
have sold themselves for a title, we see 
no reason why they should not continue 
to wear the badge of their folly. 

A few months ago an American citizen 
of Greek extraction left this country and 
took up his abode in Morocco, There he 
was kidnapped by a brigand and held for 
ransom. What fellowed? A demand was 
promptly made by our government for his 
rendition. ‘‘Rassouli alive, or his captor 
dead,’’ was Roosevelt’s alternative. A war 
in Africa, costing millions of dollars and 
thousands of innocent lives, was threat- 
ened to bring back to our country a man 
who had seen fit to leave the land and 
dwell in a semi-barbarous community. 
But a woman, born and educated in this 
country, if she had married a foreigner, 
would not have secured protection as an 
American citizen, however cruelly abused. 

Why this difference? 

Because women are still classed by the 
United States with minors, felons and 
fools, and so, by the mere fact of mar. 


riage, are ‘‘merged”’ in the personality of 
their husbands—deprived of ‘rights inval- 
uable to them, and formidable to tyrants 
only.” H. B. B,. 





AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Purity Alliance was held in New York 
City,in the Friends’ meeting-house, Jan. 7. 

Dr. O. Edward Janney of Baltimore 
presided. Many letters had been received 
from frieuds unable to be present. A letter 
from Maurice Gregory, secretary of the 
International Federation for the Abolition 
of State-Regulated Vice, was read. It set 
forth the work that has been done in the 
“abolitionist movement,”’ in the different 
countries of Europe. Reports were made 
for Germany, France, Italy, England, South 
Africa, India and the far East, especially 
Japan. 

Dr. Janney, in his address as president, 
ran over the work of the past year. It 
has consisted in issuing and distributing 
literature, furnishing speakers and hold- 
ing meetings, and in publishing quarterly 
the Philanthropist, the organ of the move- 
ment. He told of the ground gained up 
to this time, and of the outlook for the 
future. 

The next speaker was Canon William S. 
Chase, of the Episcopal Church, of Garden 
City, Long Island. He laid stress on the 
need to purify the lives of the children of 
the present generation. This is to be 
done, he said,through the parents, through 
the physicians, through the teachers. 
Parevts need not only to be told to take 
up this matter with their children, but 
also to be taught how to do it. 

Dr. Josiah Strong, of New York, presi- 
dent of the American League for Social 
Service, spoke on social salvation, in its 
bearings on purity. We must study this 
matter as it concerns all the people, and 
we must work all together. He set forth 
the alarming conditions as to impurity 
revealed by recent investigation in a 
number of States. His specific plea was 
(1) that parents and teachers break the 
conspiracy of sileuce, and (2) for a curfew 
regulation in every town and city. 

Miss M. E. Dunhill, a native of India, in 
picturesque native costume, told of the 
conditions in regard to purity and vice in 
her country, making an earnest appeal to 
Americans to do what they can to help 
better them, 

Dr. Janney, in closing, called attention 
to two things at least that we may do to 
help along the movement: (1) Subscribe 
for and help increase the circulation of 
the Philanthropist; (2) join the American 
Purity Alliance, 
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BUT WOMEN SHOULD HAVE POCKETS. 


An officer of a prominent Eastern bank- 
ing institution is considering placing an 
order for 1,000 garters, to be presented to 
the women depositors of the bank. These 
garters will carry securely fastened to 
them a chamois pocket witha firm clasp, 
which will constitute a secret receptacle 
to carry funds. These are only a few of 
the suggestions which are springing up 
among the bankers in order to meet the 
steady increase in the number of women 
doing business at the banks.—American 
Banker. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL AND THE SIBYL- 
LINE BOOKS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

As I see our beloved and stimulating 
paper cut down to half its size, I am re- 
minded of that old legend, so familiar to 
schoolboys. If I remember aright, the 
Sibyl was obliged to return thrice, and to 
cut her precious burden down from nine 
volumes to three, before the city fathers 
were wise enough to purchase the price- 
less treasure. 

The moral is always the same: we have 
to have things taken away from us before 
we realize their value to us, 

When I remember the help, the stimu- 
lus I personally have received from our 
valued paper, I wish very much to give to 
other women the same aid and encourage- 
ment. Indeed, our WOMAN’s JOURNAL is 
almost too stimulating! I like to read it on 
Sunday, save that it prevents my resting 
quietly on the Sabbath Day, it is so invig- 
orating. 

Is one a bit discouraged over the trials 
and difficulties of life? One has but to 
look at its stirring articles and paragraphs, 
to read what wonderful things women are 
accomplishing in the teeth of difficulties 
all over the world, and one is immediately 
keyed up to a different pitch. 

Every woman should have and read the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL if she wishes to do 
anything to help on the world’s work, or 
even to help herself and her family. 

FLORENCE Howe HALL. 

Plainfield, N. J. 





ELECTION AT DOWNER COLLEGE. 


All over the country the college girls 
held mock presidential elections—good 
practice for the time when they will be 
able to vote in earnest. A report of the 








election doings at Milwaukee Downer 
College has just come to hand, 

The college girls “delivered eloquent 
speeches the day before the election, in 
the gymnasium. Enthusiasm was shown 
by the wearing of flaming red ties, the 
efforts of a band composed of a drum and 
horns, and wild cheering. Statistics were 
brought forward to back statements, and 
an exciting election was expected. 

“The original plan was to vote only on 
the national ticket, to prevent feeling, as 
parents of students were interested in the 
State election. But so large a number of 
the students declared half the fun to be in 
voting for LaFollette, that the State ticket 
also was submitted. 

“On the national ticket Roosevelt had 
almost five times as many votes as Debs, 
the next in favor. The vote stood as fol- 
lows: Republican, 123; Social Democrat, 
29; Democratic, 27; Populist, 25; Prohi- 
tion, 8. The Republican victory was cel- 
ebrated with a torch-light procession with- 
in the college grounds,” 





DISCUSSED WOMEN’S WORK. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

With each new meeting of the New 
York Equal Suffrage League, interest and 
attendance increase. The success we are 
enjoying makes us appreciate even more 
our capable president, Mrs, Belle de Riv- 
era. Her untiring and intelligent work in 
the interests of the League is rewarded by 
live programs and crowded houses. 

At the January meeting, in the College 
Room of the Hotel Astor, the whole pro- 
gram dealt with the needs and opportuni- 
ties of the working woman. The first 
speaker was Mrs, Maud Nathan, president 
of the Consumers’ League, who discussed 
“The Working Woman and the Ballot.’’ 
Mrs. Nathan said: “It has been demon- 
stated clearly ani often that one class 
cannot legislate justly and intelligently 
for another. In America that question 
was fought out and decided, as far as 
white men are concerned, at the time of 
the Revolution. It was fought out and 
settled, as far as black men are concerned, 
at the time of the Civil War. But it is still 
being fought out, though in a bloodless 
c mtest, as far as women are concerned, 
The other evening I beard an impassioned 
orator cry, ‘Freedom without the bal- 
lot is not freedom! The .disfranchised 
black man is as much a slave as he was 
before emancipation. Why, in the name 
of justice, should a person be a perpetual 
slave because of the color of his skin?’ I 
could not refrain from calling out, ‘Then 
why either, in the name of justice, should 
a person be a perpetual slave because of 
her sex?’ Men cannot legislate justly for 
women. Aboveall, employers with bal- 
lots in their bands cannot deal fairly with 
the women who work for them without 
the defense of political power. Some 
careful and conservative people will admit 
that the taxpaying woman should vote. 
But is property the only precious posses- 
sion? There are nearly six million wage- 
earning women in America to-day. Have 
they no interest in laws relating to fac- 
tories, hours of labor, wages, holidays and 
other subjects vital to men workers? Are 
not all women interested in the laws for 
criminals? Is it nothing to a woman that 


she cannot control the laws under which | 


she may or may not own her children, or 
even herself?’’ 

Mrs. Lydia Kingsmill Commander spoke 
of the value of equal industrial as well as 
political rights, pointing out that the pay 
envelope must be added to the ballot be- 
fore women will have rights and power 
equal to men. In illustration she quoted 
the one-time social experiment at Ruskin, 
Tenn., where equal rights strengthened 
and beautified the family life, elevated 
the men and dignified the women, as well 
as intensifying the civic interest of all. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman gave one 
of her characteristic addresses, positive, 
sweeping, brilliant,—driving her ideas 
home and clenching them so forcefully 
that, whether you liked them or not, you 
could never get them out of your brain 
again. To her, equality must be achieved 
through doing the same kind of work. 
Not ballot nor pay-envelope, valuable as 
they are, can alone give equality. ‘It is 
the kind of work we do and the conditions 
under which we do it that make us the 
kind of beings we are, It .is swimming 
that makes fish, not fish swimming. 
Therefore it is doing civilized work that 
makes civilized people. Men make the 
civilization they enjoy. Women take 
their civilization ready-made from men, 
Men build houses; women live in them, 
It is building the house that makes the 
man civilized. It is sharing in the activi- 
ties of the world of to day that makes of 
us people rightfully belonging to this 
century. The majority of women are not 
doing twentieth century work. They are 
laboring at primitive industries, and 
therefore forming themselves on primi- 
tive lines. Fortunately, with each gene- 
ration the race starts even; boys are the 
sons of their mothers and girls are the 





daughters of their fathers. Thus one 
generation of similar industrial activity 
will make women, what they are not now, 
the equals of men.”’ 

Mrs. Harriot Stanton Platch emphasized 
the necessity of modifying conditions of 
labor to meet the needs of sex. ‘*Men and 
women are not alike, and they cannot 
work in the same way. One of our pres- 
ent troubles is that women are forced to 
work under a system devised by men. 
We are not all at home doing housework. 
There are, as Mrs. Nathan has said, nearly 
six million women wage-earners, and 
they are engaged in every branch of in- 
dustry, including house-building. But all 
these women work in factories, shops, 
mills or offices planned and built by men. 
The ventilation, the floor-space, the light, 
the heat, the hours, the pay, are regulated 
by men. No wonder that women are dis- 
satisfied with regulations they have had 
no voice in making. Women will con- 
tinue to work; more and more they will 
enter the industrial world. But in the 
future they will work as suits them, with 
due regard for the needs of their natures, 
with a clear recognition of the differences 
between themselves and men. Nature 
lays strong emphasis on differentiation, 
and we cannot disregard it.” 

Miss Harriet May Mills spoke a few 
pleasant words of greeting to the League. 
Miss Hicks and Miss Alida Williams were 
to have spoken, but were unavoidably de- 
tained. The president announced that a 
new League had been formed, making of 
New York a County Association, 

LyDIA KINGSMILL COMMANDER. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


John Barrett, United States minister at 
Panama, has given a fund to be used in 
prizes for the best papers on the relations 
of the United States with the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics. The prizes are to be open 
to competition by young men and women 
now in the regular courses of any college 
or university of recognized standing in 
the United States. 


Professor S. F. Whiting has issued a 
report of the department of physics at 
Wellesley College for an official term of 
twenty-five years. A library of two thou- 
sand volumes bas been established, and 
apparatus has been added from year to 
year until the department is well equipped 
forlaboratory work. In 1885, observation 
forthe Weather Bureau began, followed 
by a course in meteorology, made possi- 
ble by close association with the work of 
the Blue Hill Observatory. A good set 
of self-recording instruments is installed. 
Instruction in physical astronomy, for 
years carried as @ course in physics, re- 
ceived a new impetus with the opening of 
the Whitin Observatory in 1900, when it 
became possible to adopt the lJaborato- 
ry method for astronomy also. Several 
courses are now carried on under Prof, 
Whiting and Prof. Ellen Hayes of the de- 
partment of applied mathematics. Prof. 
Whiting was the first woman student 
admitted tothe physics laboratories of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1876. 





WOMEN IN SIBERIA. 


Mrs. Catherine Breshkovskaya was the 
first woman ever condemned to the mines 
of Siberia as a political convict. But be- 
fore her term expired, about twenty other 
women were sent there, She describes 
their life as follows: 

‘*Those women who were condemned to 
the mines of Kara, in Siberia, as political 
convicts, were lodged in a building that 
contained a long hall, with little cells like 
horse stalls opening into it on each side. 

“There were no windows in the cells, 
only two small panes of glass, high up in 
the wall. At each end of the hall was a 
window, and a large stove where we 
cooked our food. The building was old, 
filthy and dilapidated, with gaps in the 
walls, through which the snow and ice 
came into our cells every night. 

“At first we used to attack the icicles 
with knives, trying to clear our cells of 
them, but it was of no use; they always 
came back. In a Siberian winter the 
thermometer goes down to 50 degrees be- 
low zero, and at Kara the winter is eight 
months long. There are only two months 
when it does not freeze at night. 

“The prison was literallyswarming with 
vermin. They covered the walls, the 
fluor, the beds, our clothes, For the first 
three or four months we were hardly 
able to sleep: But after months of inces- 
sant warfare, we succeeded in extermi- 
nating them. 

“Our food was a little black bread and 
twelve pounds of meat a month, with 
which to make soup. The meat was blue 
and smelt badly. We had no vegetables. 

‘My fellow-prisoners were mostly young 
women of the nobility, excellent and 
charming persons, but delicately bred, 
and not physically able to bear such hard- 
ships. They sickened one by one. Their 
bodies became blue with scurvy. Those 





ofus who kept well had to spend all our 
time going from bed to bed nursing the 
sick. 

“In answer to our entreaties for vegeta- 
bles, we were finally told that we might 
have potato plants—not the potatoes, but 
the tops—chopped up, slightly salted and 
packed as in a silo for cattle fodder. We 
tried these potato leaves in our soup for 
three or four days, but we could not eat 
them. 

‘*We sent for the doctor. He came and 
inspected us, but told us he had orders 
from the government not to give us any 
medical care. Our companions grew more 
and more ill. We made a small riot, bat- 
tered on the hall door and demanded the 
doctor with a loud noise. The ringlead- 
ers were bound hand and foot and shut 
into their cells. 

“But the Russian Government has not 
enough strength of character to stick 
steadily to any one course, even a course 
of cruelty. After refusing and refusing, 
if the prisoners persist long enough in 
keeping up a protest, being noisy and 
making themselves a nuisance, the jailors 
will often end by saying, ‘Very well, the 
deuce take you, have the doctor, if you 
must.’ 

“The doctor was at last allowed to visit 
us; but my companions died one after 
another, till half of them were gone. 

‘Our clothing was a chemise of coarse 
cloth, a skirt reaching to the ankles, no 
drawers, no stockings, and a huge pair of 
coarse shoes. Each vf us had also a gray 
dressing-gown, with a yellow figure on 
the back, marking her as a convict. We 
had plenty of clothes of our own, but 
they were stowed away in one of the 
store-houses of the prison, and we were 
not allowed to have them.”’ 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, JAN., 1905, 


The New Year opens with bright pros- 
pects. The Congressional Committee on 
Territories has struck out the objectiona- 
ble clause in the Statehood bill, in re- 
sponse to the protests of a multitude of 
women, all over the country. Its chair- 
man, Senator Beveridge, wrote to the 
women at National Suffrage Headquarters 
that this action had been taken in com- 
pliance with their ‘“‘very reasonable re- 
quest.”’ 

THE ARBITRATION TREATIES. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, chairman of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association’s Committee on Peace and 
Arbitration, earnestiy requests that letters 
be sent to the U. S. Senators urging them 
to ratify the pending arbitration - treaties. 
There is great danger that these treaties 
may be defeated in the Senate by a few 
votes. This would be a severe blow to 
international arbitration, as the United 
States has hitherto been a leader in the 
movement, 

Let every woman write without delay 
to our Senators, Henry Cabot Lodge and 
W. Murray Crane, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D. C,, and also get her husband to 
write, and get any organizations that she 
can influence to pass resolutions on the 
subject and send them to the Senators. 
There is not a moment to be lost. 

WORK CONFERENCE, 

The Massachusetts W. S. A. will hold a 
Work Conference at 6 Marlboro’ St., on 
Tuesday, Jan. 24, at 2 P. M.; parliamen- 
tary drill by Mrs. Fessenden at 3 P, M. 
Light refreshments and a social hour will 
follow. Allinterested are invited. 

COLLEGE LEAGUE THEATRICALS, 


The College Equal Suffrage League will 
present three plays at Potter Hall, Bos- 
ton, Jan. 31, at 8 P.M. Tickets, $1.50, 
$1.00 and 50 cents, for sale at 6 Marlboro 
Street. 

GOVERNOR DOUGLAS FOR SUFFRAGE, 

Governor Douglas, like Governor Bates, 
is in favor:of woman suffrage. He had 
placed in his inaugural message a clause 
recommending it; but the inaugural as 
first written proved much too long, and 
he was obliged to condense it severely, 
leaving out many things upon which he 
had wished to touch. Woman suffrage 
was one of the thingsomitted, He can be 
relied upon to sign any woman suffrage 
measure that comes before him. 

THE MAY FESTIVAL. 

At the January meeting of the State 
Business Committee, Mrs. Fessenden, Mrs. 
Boland and Mrs. Crawford were appointed 
@ committee on the May Festival. 

GOOD NEWS. 
Mrs. Fessenden announced openings for 


‘new Leagues in four places, and Mrs, Park 


reported that equal suffrage had been 
presented before four clubs. 
BILLS ENDORSED, 

The Board voted to endorse the bill 
against indecent medical advertisements, 
and also the patent medicine bill. 

FREE LECTURES, 

To any Suffrage League within 30 miles 

of Boston, Sefiorita Carolina Holman Hui- 
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dobro, 7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 
will give her talk upon Woman Suffrage 
for her expenses only. 

A lecture ou Armenian literature, in- 
terspersed with recitations of translations 
of ancient and modern Armenian poems, 
will be given to any Suffrage Club within 
25 miles of Boston, for expenses only, by 
Mrs. Bertha S. Papazian, 991 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has lowered its 
price to $1.50 per year for old and new 
subscribers alike, Let a special effort 
now be made to get new subscribers. 

MRS. FESSENDEN’S HOURS. 

Mrs. S. S. Fessenden will be at 6 Marl- 
boro’ St. every Monday and Thursday 
(unless called away by important busi- 
ness), from ten to twelve, to meet anyone 
who wishes to consuit with her about 


suffrage work. 
ALice SToNE BLACKWELL. 


8 Park St., Boston, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A dress-reformer in London is trying to 
revive knee-breeches, silk stockings, and 
silver buckles for men’s evening wear. 


The Lllinois Board of Pharmacy has dis- 
covered that of 130 prescriptions pur- 
chased at drug stores only 39 were pure, 


Five Chicago fathers have been sent to 
jail to work out fines because they allowed 
their children to run at large upon the 
streets instead of sending them to school. 


The British government asked the State 
Department not to permit Mrs, Maybrick 
to lecture on the British penal system. 
And she has heen compelled to cancel her 
engagements. In the meantime if any- 
body wants to turn Russian prisons inside 
out the way is open.—Advance. 


Ohio has passed a law forbidding the 
issuing of marriage licenses to habitual 
drunkards or persons given to the drug 
habit. Both bride and groom must ap- 
pear before the probate court and answer 
on oath a list of questions bearing on re- 
lationship extending back two general 
tions, and on their own moral standing. 
Judge A. D. Miller of Lima proposes to 
enforce this law, and refuses to issue a 
marriage license to any man whose ap- 
pearance indicates that he drinks. 


>< - —_-_—_—_—- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


Youne Prorp.e’s.—The Young Peo- 
ple’s Political Club met Jan, 7, at 37 North 
Bennett St., Miss Hall in the chair. Miss 
Nichols, Secretary of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the Civil Service Reform League, 
made a very interesting speech on Civil 
Service, giving the history and definition 
of the Spoils System and the Merit Sys- 
tem. The treasurer reported that the 
club’s annual dance and entertainment, on 
Dec. 30, had netted a very fair profit. The 
Y. P. P. C. is to have a lecturer on Civil 
Service Reform at each of its four remain- 
ing meetings. Cups and saucers will be 
bought by it for the purpose of giving 
refreshments at every meeting, and since 
at the club entertainment several members 
have shown fine dramatic gifts, these are 
to be utilized in the last four meetings of 
the year. Miss I. E. Hall has planned as 
follows: Inu February Miss B. Louise 
Grace and Miss Elizabeth Kadec will give 
a dialogue; for March a German comedy 
is expected; in April Miss Katherine Ben- 
nett and Miss Leah Abrams will give a 
play, and in May there will be a mandolin 
duet by the MissesSwartzman. Meetings 
the first Saturday in every month at 37 
North Bennett Street, at 8 P. M. Guests 
always welcome. 

HAIDEE K, RosENBLUM, Sec. 


SHaron.—The League held its January 
meeting on the 9th, with Rev. J. C. Kim- 
ball. The members and invited friends 
numbered 22. A propositiou was sub- 
mitted for the League officially to petition 
the Legislature for a change in the caucus 
laws so that women may vote in making 
nominations for school committee, The 
proposition was declined, it being assumed 
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State Presidents or Corresponding Secretaries are urged to send to Headquarters 
copies of the printed proceedings of their respective Conventions. 





The 37th annual Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will he held at Portland, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th. Please note the change 
of date. For particulars concerning the program, write to Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 
Prytania St., New Orleans, La. For information concerning railroad rates, address 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Chairman of Railroad Rates, 7443 Devon St., Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Miss Anthony announces a rate of $56.50 from Chicago and return, 
and is confident that reasonable rates from eastern points to Chicago, and from points 
west of Chicago to Portland, will be secured. 





As Feb. 15 is Miss Anthony’s eighty-fifth birthday, woman suffrage clubs gener- 
ally are going to celebrate this day. The National Headquarters has prepared a book- 
let with questions and answers on Miss Anthony’s life aud history, which will be sent 
to any club preparing an Anthony program. The price is only 5 cents each, Of 
course, ‘*The Life and Work of Susan B Anthony’”’ is the best source of information. 





Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer says of the International Woman Suffrage Report, ‘‘It is 
a helpful handbook, exceedingly injeresting reading, and so useful for clubs.”” We 
are now giving away this-book at Headquarters for the mere postage. It is too valu- 
able to be kept lying on our shelves. Send four cents in stamps for a copy. 





The suffragists of Minnesota are greatly delighted because Governor-elect John- 
son has declared that he intends to take the State educational department out of par- 
tisan politics. 

The States which have not organized the four clubs asked for by our President 
within the year 1904, are urged to continue their efforts, so as to report success at 
the Portland Convention. Begin at once to work for increased membership for 1905. 
Get new members for your clubs. The whole country is full of favorable sentiment. 
It is our duty to enroll that sentiment. Not al) believers will join clubs and do active 
work, but all who earnestly believe will pay dues and lend the infiuence of their 
bames. 








The annual convention of the California Teachers’ Association was lately held in 
Los Angeles, and there were 1500 teachers present. This convention passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘We heartly endorse the bill for a constitutional amendment giv- 
ing equal political rights to women, as a measure of justice and tending to advance 
the educational interests of the State.’’ 





The city of Wheeling, W. Va., is in the process of adopting a new charter. Asan 
amend ment to this charter there is a provision for municipal suffrage for women. The 
Council has adopted the charter with the amendment, and the matter will be voted 
on at the city election, Jan. 26. Ifthe amendment is ratified by a majority vote, it 
will then become a part of the charter proper, which, if adopted, will go at once to 
the State Legislature for approval. The women’s municipal campaign is being carried 
on by a Municipal Leagne, of which Mrs, Ed, Haslett is president, and Dr. Harriet S. 
Jones, corresponding secretary. In response to an invitation from this League, our 
corresponding secretary, Miss Gordon, is in Wheeling, assisting in the good work. 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw arrived in Wheeling Jan, 13, for a week’s stay. Meetings will be 
held in all parts of the city, and while it is impossible to foresee the result, the women 
of Wheeling are working with that earnestness of purpose which deserves success. 





As our Convention is not to be held until the middle of the summer, we feel that 
it is not right to keep our friends waiting until then for information about the gener- 
al standing of the Association at the beginning of this year 1905. There is much ip 
the situation to encourage us: 

First, our gain in membership has been 20 per cent., a larger gain than we have 
ever made in any one year befure. Remember, in this connection, that we had to 
make up for losses by death and removal, and you will see how great this gain really is. 

Second, we never closed our books with su small a proportion of Convention 
pledges remaining unpaid. 

‘Third, so many State Associations were never before on a good, solid, business 
basis, and more enthusiasm and hope are expressed in letters now being received at 
Headquarters than saver before. Why this is so we do not know. It may be that our 
protest letters aroused peoplego a sense of their duty, It may be that the success of 
women here and there in school elections gave them renewed hope and courage. It 
may be that the friendly attitude of other associations has bad its effect. It may be 
that the general tendency of the times is towards better things, and we are just com- 
ing in for our share! 

The five States paying the largest auxiliary dues are, in the order named, as fol- 
lows: New York, Massachusetts, lowa, Nebraska, California. Kansas comes next, 
and then Pennsylvania, and this seventh place was made possible for her because of 
the large membership and the hard work to have all that membership counted of the 
Philadelphia Society, of which Miss Jane Campbell is the honored president. Ohio 
stands eighth on the list. 

The following States have made gains in membership, as shown by their dues: 
California, Lllinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. 

In addition to this list, we have the new Equal Suffrage Association of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory, with dues paid for several hundred members, of which we are 
all very proud,and which starts out with bright prospects for future growth and 
usefulness. 

At this writing, field work is being done in many directions, Miss Mary N. Uhase 
is lending a hand in Oregon, Mrs. Mary C, C. Braaford is in Arizona, Dr. Frances 
Woods and Mrs. Julia Woodworth are in the Indian Territory, Miss Laura Gregg is in 
Oklahoma, Miss Gordon and Miss Shaw are in West Virginia. California is still em- 
ploying Miss Laughlin and the work in that State prospers, new clubs having just 
been reported to us from Marysville, Willows, Arbuckle, Santa Rosa and Napa. New 


that women would not attend the caucuses ?/York bas its own organizer, Miss Harriet May Mills, at work in the vicinity of New 


to nominate for school committee only 
Miss Emma A, Baker, our librarian, read 
an original paper on “What our Sharon 
People are Reading.” It was interesting 
to bear,the long list of authors given who 
have proved to be most popular, espe- 
cially those who have written a series of 
books. The paper led to an amusing and 
interesting ‘‘Experience Meeting,”’ all 
present freely relating what books had 
interested them most in their youth, 
what books they had been obliged to read 
or refrain from reading, and which had 
had the greater influence upon them in 
after life. After the usual social chat 
with refreshments, the meeting dissolved, 
with expressions of gratification and sat- 
isfaction. G. K. 


WorcEsTER.—The League met with 
Mrs. Helen Estabrook on Jan. 5, The 
report of the State annual meeting in 
Attleboro’ was read. Our by laws as 
amended were voted upon before going 
into print. We voted to continue sending 
the WomMAN’s JOURNAL to the reading 
rooms of the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 
An article by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, ‘‘What Women Have Done With the 
Alphabet,’’ was read. After refreshments 
and a social hour, we adjourned to meet 
with Mrs. Howland in February. 

A. G. FOWLER, Sec. 


York City, and Iowa also has an organizer in the field. 

Dr. Annice Jeffreys writes: ‘*Weare going to make Miss Chase’s stay here so 
pleasant that she will never be able to forget Oregon and some of its workers.”’ This 
same sympathetic, loving spirit manifests itself at nearly all the other centers of activ- 
ity. And everywhere women are making sacrifices for the work, and making them 
gladly. A day or two ago we learned from a Nebraska correspondent tbat Mrs, Clara 
A. Young, president of the Nebraska W. 8. A., who had been planning for a pleasant 
winter in Florida, had given up this southern trip in order to devote her time to legis- 
lative work and personally look after suffrage matters in the State Legislature. : 

We are bound to win; it is only a matter of soon or late, and whether soon or late 
depends largely upon ourselves, as women. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Uncle (to nephew playing a war game 
with a chum of his own age)—If you take 
the fortress within a quarter of an hour, 
I'll give you a quarter. 

Youngster (a minute later)—Uncle, the 
fortress is taken; now let me have the 
quarter, 

Uncle—How did you manage it so 
quickly? 

Youngster—I offered the besieged ten 
cents, and they capitulated. 


A lady missionary from Hawaii says 
that there servants refuse to say Mrs. or 
Mr. A young bride was sbocked at hear- 
ing a married friend called ‘‘Mary’’ by a 
servant. She asked her husband not to 
call her by her Christian name except 
when they were alone. One day when she 
had visitors, the cook put his head inside 
the parlor door and said, to her horror, 
““My love, what vegetable you want to- 
day?” 


In response to a request from her hus- 
band to be kind to a military officer to 
whom he had taken a fancy, a woman 
despatched a note saying, ‘‘Mrs. Brown re- 
quests the pleasure of Captain White's 
a a at supper on Wednesday even- 
ng.’ 

She received a prompt and joyful reply, 
which read: ‘‘With the exception of the 
men who have other engagements, Cap- 
tain White’s company will come with 
pleasure,’’— Youth's Companion. 


Mrs. Mellen does not wish to offend her 
new cook. “John,” she said to the man 
servant one morning, ‘‘can you find out, 
without asking the cook, whether the 
tinned salmon was all eaten last night? 
I don’t wish to ask her because she may 
have eaten it, and then she would feel 
uncomfortable,”’ added the good soul, 
“If you please, ma’am,’’ replied the man, 
“the new cook has eaten the tinned 
salmon; and, if you was to say anything 
to her, you couldn’t make her feel any 
more uncomfortable than she is.”’ 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





READING ALOUD. — Miss Charlotte W. 
Thurston of West Newton, Mass., is prepared to 
read aloud to anyone desiring such service. Col. 
T. W. Higginson commends Miss Thurston in 
the highest terms, as an exceptionally intelli- 
gent and pleasing reader. 





_ WOKK NIGHT AND MORNING,.—armen- 
ian boy, about 14, wants to work for his board 
and go to school. Address Onnig Sinanian, 10 
Central St., Central Falls, R. L. 

Armenian of 18, speaking English, wants to 
work for his board aud attend technical or high 
school. Address Roupen H. Piranian, 732 Elm 
St., Manchester, N. H. 





HOUSE WORK .—Amenian of 19, a teacher in 
his own country, speaking a little English, kind 


and good-tempered, wants to do house or farm 
work, housework preferred. Has experience in 
waiting on table and dish-washing. Address 
Harry Jetferian, 7 Parnell St., Kast Cambridge, 


Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 30, speak 
ing English, wants a place. Worked 7 years for 
one American family, in doors and out, milking. 
driving, cooking and helpi: g with housework. 
Worked several years in drugstore in Turkey, 
also in grocery store. Good references. Address 
S.N.G. Yahigian, 7 Maple Road, Malden, Mass. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. — January, 
1905, I shall open a House in Jacksonville, flor- 
ida, for the entertainment and comfort of 
northern tourists. To-day Jacksonville affords 
all the conveniences of a metropolis without 
losing the beauty and charm of a semi-tropical 
city. A special feature of my Home will be ac- 
commodations for Teachers and Club women 
who choose to visit Florida for rest or recreation. 
Large reduction in steamship rates to patrons. 
For particulars apply to Mrs, Susanna W Berry, 
105 Franklin Street, Lynn, Mass. 

ELLEN F. WETHERELL, Proprietor 





THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
Woman Suffrage Asscciation 


WILL BE HELD IN 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 
June 29th-July 5th, 1905. 

Delegates and friends using 
“THE OVERLAND LIMLTED”’ 
VIA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


will enjoy all the conveniences of Modern 
Railroad Ingenuity. 





For particulars address 
LUCY E. ANTHONY, 
Sec. Railroad Rates for the N. A. W.S. A. 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CONVENTION RAILROAD RATES. 


Delegates and visitors who expect to attend 
the Suifrage Convention to be held in Vortland, 
Oregon, June 29th to July 5th, 1905, will be pleased 
to learn that advice bas been received from the 
Trans-Continental and Western Passenger Asso 
ciations that a round-trip rate of $56.50 from Chi- 
cago has been announced. The rates from points 
west of Chicago will be based correspondingly 
low. 

As this round-trip is less than the fare one way 
from Chicago, the unusual'y low rate will cer 
tainly ensure a large attendance at the Conven- 
tion of those who, in addition to attending the 
meetings. wish to take advantage of trips to 
Alaska, California, Yosemite and Yellowstone 
Parks. 

The rates over the roads east of Chicago will 
be announced later—but we have every assur- 
ance that they will be correspondingly low. 

Information will appear in the suilrage papers 
from time to time, an' for particulars address 

LUCY E. ANTHONY, Sec’y R.R Rates, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 





MBS. 8S. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs. Susan 8. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston, 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 

indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opened eft. «1, 

1904. Prepares for all coileges that admits 

women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
5th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars n 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
21st St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ Armenia” 


A Monthly Publicatiou Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 

HONORARY Epirors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Albert 8. Cook, L.H. D. (Professor of 
English Literature at Yale University), Prof, 
William G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 

Price, $1.00 per year. 

Address: Editor *‘ARMENIA” 

P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass, 




















The Advocate of Peace 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society, 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 





Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 
50 Cents a Year. 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Koom 8, New York. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


BREAD MACHINE 


FoR HOUSEHOLD UsE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
\9 lbs. of best bread in 8 
ninutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
‘or Booklet. Ag’tawanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
\CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

$2nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 











FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by Davip SosKkIcE 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Raye- 
evsky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 


American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 
Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbueg 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 











MISS E. G. SMITH, Vienna Scal 
Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York. Acicieanes 
Absolutely reliable and scientific care given to 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 
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BY NINETTE M. LOWATER. 





The winds that move so softly, the winds 
that sweep so free, 

Without the joy they bring us, what would 
this dull world be? 

The dancing leaves above us, the murmur of 
the pines, 

The singing of the waters while soft the pale 
moon shines, 

The ripple of the grain-fields when summer 
zephyrs play, 

Like languorous wavelets moving across 
some sheltered bay, 

The keen winds of tne winter, which make 
our pulses glow 

And leap with joy to vanquish the forces of 
the snow,— 

What were the world without them? Ah, 
sad our hearts would 

Without the winds of heaven,—tameless, and 
fierce, and free! 

—Springfield Republican. 


STATE 


—_—-— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ILLINOIS. 
Cuicaao, ILL., JAN. 17, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

One of the most interesting events in 
Chicago for the last month has been the 
Convocation address of Miss Jane Addams 
at the University of Chicago. Miss Ad- 
dams appeared entirely at home in her 
LL.D. gown, but stunned when she was 
introduced as Dr. Addams. She spoke 
upon ‘Recent Immigration, a Field 
Neglected by the Scholar.’’ 

The address was full of practical sug- 
gestions, but I can only give here a general 
ization, and an incomplete one at that. 
Miss Addams said, in effect, that in our 
treatment of the immigrant we ought to 
be able to adapt ourselves to contempora- 





day a woman suffrage resolution was 
adopted. It has already been printed in 
the JouRNAL. When we rememember 
that there was apparently no opposition, 
although there were 500 or more in at- 
tendance, it means much, 

Ohio played a part in the decision of 
the Territorial Committee to strike out 
the objectionable clause of the Statehood 
Bill, Senator Dick was appointed to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Sena- 
tor Quay on the Committee, and he cast 
his vute for the elimination of the clause. 

Two years ago the State President wrote 
co all the Federated Clubs, asking each to 
have a program or part of a program de- 
voted to woman suffrage, or at least to 
persoval sketches of some of our leaders. 
[he request was granted in a few cases. 
Last year the same request received much 
more attention. A number of calls have 
been received for speakers for these meet 
ings. Elizabeth J. Hauser, Chairman of 
the Press Committee, was invited to ad- 
dress the Woman’s Lyceum and the 
Progress Club, of Niles, which she did. 

The Executive Committee has voted to 
employ Dr. Woods for a month’s organ- 
izing in the late winter or spring. The 
two counties which are well organized, 
Lucas and Trumbull, have expressed 
themselves as not needing outside help. 
The State President hopes that any club 
which wishes Dr. Woods to visit it will 
write to Headquarters, and any member 
of the Executive Committee who can ar- 
range for a meeting is urged to do so, 
The best results are obtained from well- 
planned meetings. This is the year for 
organization. Our membership must be 
increased in order to have an effect upon 
the Legislature next year. Each of us 


neous life, and not seek to impose upon | can arrange for at least one meeting. 


the present the ideals of a past age and 
different gonditlons. ‘“‘The immigrant 
comes now, not for political but for in- 
dustrial reasons,”’ 

The Chicago Political Equality League 
held its January public meeting to-day, in 
the Chicago Woman’s Club parlors ( where 
it holds al] its public meetings, on the first 
Saturday of the mouth, at 2.30 P.M.). Mr. 
Wallace Rice spoke upon ‘‘The Press as a 
Factor of Civilization,’ saying, among 
other things, that the press is neither bet- 
ter nor worse than public opinion, and 
represents public opinion as that opinion 
comes to it; that Americans do not write 
to the publishers of the papers enough 
and make known their opinions; that the 
press desires to know and seeks to know 
and express public opinion. 

Miss Alberta G. Traise sang, and Mrs. 
Duncanson, in her Current Suffrage Com- 
meut, reported at considerable length the 
success of the protest against the word 
‘sex’? in the Statehood bill. 

The deaths of two faithful and earnest 
members were reported, Mrs. Mary M. 
Negus, who has been a worker in suffrage 
and temperance lines many years, and 
Mrs. Parker Wineman, whose energy and 
zeal last fall resulted in the registration 
and voting of many women in her neighbor- 
hood, for trustees of the State University. 

The League has just passed the tenth 
anniversary of its first public meeting. 
To a question about the value of the 
League, a prominent clubwoman, in a po- 
sition to know, but not very closely con- 
nected with the League, and therefore im- 
partial, replied that the League had 
‘done a very great work in breaking down 
prejudice against suffrage and suf- 
ragists.’’ And this may be said to be its 
work. It is not very aggressive, but is 
engaged in “breaking down prejudice 
against suffrage and suffragists.’’ Oppo- 
sition to woman suffrage in the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, which formed the League, 
has practically disappeared. Not all are 
for it, but few care to oppose it. Woman 
suffrage bills are endorsed as a matter of 
course, along with civil service, child la- 
bor laws, vacation schools, etc. The 
League has been conducted on present 
day methods of its own, adapted to Chi- 
cago. 

The next public meeting will be held 
Feb. 4, subject, ‘The Church and School 
as Factors of Civilization.”” Rev. F. V. 
Hawley of Unity Church will speak upon 
“The Church,’’ and Miss Florence Hol- 
brook, principal of Forestville School, 
upon “*The School.”’ E. A. M. 


—- eS 


OHIO. 

Ohio has not only increased its mem- 
bers, but has the largest paid up member 
ship it has had for ten years, our treasurer 
having sent to the National Association 
$74.90, auxiliary dues. Another year our 
gain will be greater, and it is hoped we 
shall be one of largest five State Associa- 
tions, which always receive particular 
mention at the National Convention. 

The State President was one of the 
speakers at the annual meeting of the 
State Grange held in Warren in December. 
This is the first time in ten years thata 
woman outside the Grange has been on 
the program, and the suffrage question 
was listened to intently. The following 





Feb. 15th will be Miss Anthony’s 85th 
birthday, and clubs throughout the Unit- 
ed States are preparing to celebrate. It 
is hoped every Ohio club will do so. 

The best work a suffragist van do is to 
organize and keep alive a regular suffrage 
club. Next best is to maintain a nominal 
club, Start with a number of people who 
are willing to pay dues and be counted 
for suffrage. There is not one of us who 
does not know people who are suffragists 
but who are isolated. It is our duty to 
urge such people to become State mem- 
bers. Let us each determine that Ohio 
shall go to the Portland Convention with 
a large increase. We must do this to- 
gether, eacb doing her part. Our ques- 
tion seems suddenly to be a living one, 
and is opening up in every direction. At 
last stupid prejudice is giving way, aud 
we are happy indeed as we look into the 
future and see such promise. Inour own 
ranks all is harmonious and _ trustful, 
while other State organizations gladly 
offer us the hand of fellowship. With 
nothing disheartening before us, can we 
help but forge ahead? 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
President Ohio W. S. A. 


—— —_—o- a 


CALIFORNIA. 
Los ANGELES, JAN, 18, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Another dearly loved and noble friend, 
Edna D. Cheney, is gone from our early 
Boston group—a loss to all groups to 
which she gave her rare and able service. 
She was one of the first to welcome, in her 
genuine and gracious manner, the stranger 
from our then frontier West to her house 
and its hospitalities, and to her fine 
circle of sympathetic and notable friends. 
Among these were the charming Sewalls, 
the Mays, and Theodore Parker, at whose 
Sunday services in the historic Music 
Hall we met from week to week; until 
later, following the spirit of his teachings, 
we found ourselves comrades again in the 
Free Religious movement, with his schol- 
arly friend, Hannah Stevenson, on our 
committee. 

Through all this, her earnestness and 
her clear judgment were invaluable; as in 
her hospital, club and art work. She 
seemed to me to belong emphatically to 
the class of ‘‘Emersonian women of our 
later time,’’ to which a literary friend is 
just now assigning her,—such simplicity 
of life and of manner, such serenity under 
all conditions of trial or of victory! 

Most fitting tributes have been paid her 
memory, it is a great satisfaction to see, 
and it is arare blessing to have known 
and loved her, and to have shared her 
helpful companionship. 

Another one of our loved and capable 
California women has also passed beyond, 
the veil, Mrs. E. O. Smith of San José, a 
woman who was the inspiration of her 
town to all good works, and sought for to 
represent it on all occasions of note; a 
woman of superb presence, great heart, 
and commanding ability. To her church, 
to the cause of suffrage, and to all efforts 
for civic betterment ber loss is irrepara- 
ble. 

To the very brief report of the meeting 
of our county and State suffrage Associa- 
tions, given by your correspondent, Miss 
Harriman, let me add that the gathering 





was creditably large, enthusiastic, and 
helpful financially,—one lady, wife of our 
famous artist,Keith, starting the subscrip- 
tion with $500, followed by many lesser 
and monthly subscriptions. And another 
item of personal interest, that the good 
members loyally and unanimously elected 
Mrs, Marcus Spring and Mrs. Caroline M. 
Severance as honorary vice-presidents. 

Still another item, to my great joy, is 
the fine work just done by our best citi 
zens against the unbearable corruption in 
our municipal politics, and the part 
borne in this by our leading women’s 
clubs. They rallied courageously to this 
work, and not only proved their power as 
organizations, but justified their exist- 
ence, and were hailed gladly as co-work- 
ers in the fine crusade. It was a case like 
Grant's at Vicksburgh, which Mrs, Liver 
more so eloquently describes, when the 
day seemed lost until the General be- 
thought himself of his reserves. May our 
brothers, the land over, realize that this 
extremity is upon them now, and, with 
just and wise statesmanship, call in their 
noble army of women reserves, fully 
equipped by the ballot for the sacred ser- 
vice in defense of home and family, and 
of all our hard-won liberties! 

Which reminds me of another effort by 
our local Suffrage Leagues to win the ears 
of our legislators-elect, in a hearing peti- 
tioned for, aud granted, in our city Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It was an orderly, 
quiet gathering, quite modern in that re- 
spect, at which it was most interesting 
to watch the earnest faces of the listen- 
ers, mainly honest country members; and 
to hear the apt and womanly impromptu 
speeches of Rev. Eliza Tupper Wilkes and 
of Mrs. Florence Collins Porter, late of 
Maine, which were most impressive. 

We of the West join you of the far East 
in keen satisfaction over the election of 
Ev-Gov. Adams in Colorado, 

Dear Editors and readers, God bless 
you every one! C. M. SEVERANCE, 


————_— = 2ew 


NEW JERSEY. 








fLditors Woman’s Journal: 

The Orange Political Study Club is the 
largest and most active suffrage club in 
the State, and its annual reception is one 
of the events of the year in the progress 
of the cause in New Jersey. 

Last year Ellis Meredith brought en- 
couragement to it from Colorado, and this 
year the guest of honor was our national 
president, Rev. Anna Howard Sbaw. 
There was a fine audience to greet her 
and hear her famous address on “The 
Fate of Republics.’’ And after hearing it 
the members of the club were more keen- 
ly disappointed than ever that the storm 
had prevented three times as many from 
hearing it. But the frequent laughter 
and applause of those who heard Miss 
Shaw showed their enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of her rare wit and humor and her 
keen logic. 

The reception was held on the after- 
noon of Jan. 3. Miss Shaw began by 
speaking of her trip to Oklahoma and the 
success of the women’s protest in regard 
to the Statehood bill. 

Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton, president 
of the State Association, made a few re- 
marks about the fears of the anti-suffrag- 
ists. Miss Shaw and Mrs, Sexton assisted 
the president of the club, Mrs. Emma L. 
Blackwell, in receiving. The president of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Andrew J. Newbury, was to have 
received with them, but was prevented 
from attending. The presidents or other 
representatives from many women’s clubs, 
as well as politieal study clubs, were 
present, among them Miss Elizabeth A. 
Allen, general secretary of the State 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, Miss Grace 
Duffy, president of the Newark Teachers’ 
Guild, and Mrs. F. E. 8S. Van Doren, pres- 
ident of the New Jersey Woman’s Press 
Club. 

Those to whom the success of the recep- 
tion was largely due were Mrs, Eugene V. 
West, Mrs. George M. Jeffery, Mrs. F. L. 
Frarey, Mrs. J. R. Paddock, Mrs. W. M. 
Swingle, Mrs. A. H. Sherman, Mrs. St. 
John Alexander, and Dr. Mary D. Hussey. 

Union Hall was beautifully decorated 
with flags, plants and flowers by Mrs. A. 
W. Kissam. ©, 








FOR THE PROTECTION OF GIRLS. 


The Travelers’ Aid Association, which 
rendered such great service in assisting, 
advising, and protecting young women 
during the exposition at St. Louis, is tak- 
ing steps toward a permanent organiza- 
tion, 

It is proposed to establish branches in 
all cities and villages, so that girls can go 
anywhere in the country under the pro- 
tection of the Travelers’-Aid. Mrs. Jen- 
nie Servis recently resigned from the 
Y. W. C. A. Travelers’ Aid Department 
of Rochester, N. Y., in response to a re- 
quest to take a leading part in the exten- 
sion of this work. A meeting to promote 
plans for the National Association will be 
held in February. F. M, A. 








The Right Way. 


and if your 





free of charge. 


part of employees. 


Please notify at once of 


Boston. 


Boston Gas Light Co. 
Brookline Gas Light Co. 


TO GAS CONSUMERS 





If your open flame burners roar and flare and your 
» mantel lights are dark and smoky, the burners need adjusting. 
If the lights flicker, there is some trouble with the piping, 
gas stove burners burn red instead of blue, 
they need adjusting. 
All of these troubles can be easily rem- 
edied by our inspectors, one of whom will 
call upon request, by 


remedy the trouble and make minor repairs 


[he management will consider it a favor if consumers 


will report any case of inattention, or discourtesy, on the 


All commnnications should be signed, giving full name 


and address, and mailed to the Company, 24 Water Street, 


Jamaica Plain Gas Light Co. 
Roxbury Gas Light Co. 
Dorchester Gas Light Co. South Boston Gas Light Co. 


The Wrong Way. 


postal card or letter, 


gas leaks. 














NOYES 


pers, Storm Coats, Steamer 


Caps, Golf 


Bags, 


Waists, Neckwear, Stocks, 
Sweaters, Kimonos, Lounging 
and Storm Coats. 


NOYES BRO 





Odd Lot Sale 


Include MEN’S Shirts, Pajamas, 
Hosiery, Underwear, Blanket Wrap- 


House Coats, Neckwear, Fancy Vests, 
Flannel Suits, Golf Clubs, Sweaters, 
Handkerchiefs, 
Sleeve Studs, Cravat Pins, Umbrellas. 

Also LADIES’ Model and Sample 


One-Third to One-Half Usual Price 


BROS 


January 
Sale 


OF 


d 
Lots 





Rugs, 


Belts, 
Wraps 











Washington & Summer Sts 
Boston, U. S. A. 
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AGAINST CIGARETTES. 

A bill has just been introduced into 
the Legislative Council of South Aus- 
tralia by the Hon. I. Lewis, making it a 
legal offence to give or sell cigarettes to 
minors under sixteen, or for minors under 
that age to smoke them. 

Indiana women will make an active 
campaign for anti-cigarette legislation 
this year. 











THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE WEEKLY RE- 
VIEW. 

The Tribune Weekly Review is a hand- 
some sixteen-page weekly issued by the 
New York Tribane Association. It costs 
tive cents a copy, but may be had for a 
whole year for $1. Nw other such pub- 
lication sold anywhere fur the money. It 
gives the essence of the week’s news, with, 
clean-cut, sane and intelligent comment, 
and it keeps you up to date on everything 
worth knowing in politics (domestic and 
foreign) and in literature, art and music. 
For free sample copy send a postal card 
to The Tribune, New York. 

COMBINATION OFFER. 

Harper’s Bazar with The Tribune Week- 
ly Review, one year, $1.50; Metropolitan 
Magazine with Tribune Weekly Review, 
one year, $1.50. All three for $2.50. 





Rheumatism 


TURKISH BATHS 


What is the connection? Only this—that 
nothing so quickly and safely relieves the 
weary aches and pains of this obstinate 
disease as a Turkish Bath, given with 


judgment and care. 


The Allen Gymnasium 
TURKISH BATHS 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 
BOSTON, 


are a part of an institution devoted to 
the maintenance and recovery of health, 
and every one suffering from this very 
prevalent malady will receive here the 
most careful treatment. Those who come 
in great suffering, leave us with “I have 
left all my aches behind me!’’ An active, 
alive skin is a safeguard against rheuma- 
tism. 
MARY E. ALLEN. 
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